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The Coagulator 


A Coagulator is usually interpreted as an Agent to draw 
particles together and combine them into a solid mass of 
unity, strength and power. 


We, the members of the 1926 class, interpret it in our own 
usage, as an Agent of friendship and comradeship that 
combines our class together in thought, work and play so that 
we may best work and agree in our daily efforts. 


WTC, 


Dedication 


Respectfully and unanimously we dedicate this the 
first publication of The Coagulator to Paul W. Litchfield— 
the founder and the father of the Flying Squadron. He is 
one who has served Goodyear as factory manager, vice- 
president, and president respectively—who founded the 
industrial assembly, has been a benefactor to the Boy 
Scouts, who has exercised the keenest judgment in looking 
upward and forward, a man remembered for all these 
things but to us remembered most dearly as the father 
of the Goodyear Flying Squadron. May the spirit of his 
far-sighted progress carry on in an unmistakable measure 
due to his profound principles so deeply imbedded in our 
minds. 


GU.U. 


C. CT Stassem 


“Cliff needs no introduction as far as the Squadron 
is concerned. He was given the task of putting into 
actual practice Mr. Litchfield’s idea of the Flying Squad- 
ron. Everyone knows how he does a thing—hence the 
Squadron survived. He was the first Squadron foreman 
and while his present duties of Vice-President and Factory 
Manager makes it impossible for him to be so closely 
related to us any more yet he gives us occasional talks in 
our meetings which, to say the least, fill us full of pep and 
enthusiasm. Incidentally for some reason he can talk 
better before a group of Squadron men than he can before 
a mixed group. We wonder why? 


If we could only absorb just a part of his dynamic 
personality and mix in some of his sterling qualities we 
are sure we could move mountains with ease. 


G.C.C. 


In Memoriam 


G. M. Stadelman 


Q quiet, thorough, efficient busi- 
ness man, with a kind magnetic 
personality, beloved bp all who knew 
and associated with him. His pass- 
ing (indeed represents a loss that 
neber can be reckoned. 


C.J. Perkins 


Possessed a self-made, sacrific- 
ing, pleasing personality that radiated 
kindness and goodness to those with 
whom be came in contact. Always a 
friend to the new men, showing 
patience and kindness that instilled 
confidence and lopalty in their minds. 


&. CC. 
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Our Staff 


E. J. Thomas—‘Eddie”’ is the manager of the Flying Squadron as well as 
Personnel Manager. We owe a lot to him for the progressive idea he has 
advanced in connection with the Squadron. He has always been a faithful 
booster for anything of a worth while nature and will go the limit to encourage 
a fellow who is trying to do a worth while thing. 


H. L. Matti—Our General Foreman—Look at him and say Squadron or 
Matti and most anyone will understand. He has guided the destinies of the 
Squadron from the first group down to the present. If you have never con- 
tacted with him you are the loser. His philosophy is indeed refreshing and 
inspiring. 


E. R. Wolfe—Foreman—His straight-forward way of dealing with another 
has made us all respect him. He is always ready to listen to another’s story 
and will go a long way to help another. 


C. G. Hofer—Foreman—Our year’s association with “Chris” at Plant 2 was 
a short year for all things pleasant are short. Ask him to help you and he 
never quits until he has helped you in every way he can. 


E. B. Jauchem—Foreman—*‘Ed”’ is the kind of foreman that makes you feel 
like you were sure glad to have associated with him. He is always ready and 
anxious to hear the other fellow’s story. You always feel a little better after 
talking with him. 


W. E. Bash—Foreman—‘‘Bill” is responsible for anything good or bad that we 
may do as a group. He picked us as Squadron material. He has the interest 
of the Squadron men at heart almost to the exclusion of all other things. 
He is so pleased when some Squadron man makes good that you might think 
he had been promoted himself. 


T. B. Alspaugh—Foreman—“Tommy” has a very pleasing personality that 
makes you like him. He is very sincere in all of his dealings with others and is 
a friend to those who come to him for any advice or help. 


C. G. Jones—Foreman—‘‘Jonesey” rose through hard work and application. 
This makes him an apostle of the creed that a man can if he tries. Any 
contact with him plainly shows that he is still an advocate of this creed. 


. Bert Morgan—Foreman—*‘‘Bert”’ put the second shift on the map. In fact 


he did such a good job they made him day foreman. His simple clear way of 
dealing with another has made him respected and liked by us all. 


G. W. Patterson—Engineering Squadron Foreman—‘Pat”’ tells everyone in 
his group the same story though some get it in different words. His story 1s 
“A square deal for a square deal.’’ This sounds a little harsh for “Pat” and 
we know he has varied a little in favor of the other fellow if there is the least 


doubt. 


rt: 
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G. W. Landefeld—‘‘Let George do it,’ became such a fact with him that he 
has been called to do other things. The fact that he did do things made him 
admired by all who came in contact with him. He always seems willing and 
ready to lend a helping hand to anyone. He was Engineering Squadron 
Foreman until relieved by Patterson. He is now carrying on in his usual way 
in the machine shop as foreman. 


G. C. Capps—Personnel—He is our class contribution to the office force. 
Of course we think he is good as he is a 26er. He has shown a quick, ready 
interest in all Squadron men and is never too busy to assist a Squadron man 
in any way possible. 


Mary Ammann—Stenographer—Mary was the sunshine of the office. Very 
efficient and industrious about describes her. The call of the fireman in 
Detroit was too strong so we lost her. Our loss is another’s gain. 


Nina Timberlake—Plant 2 Records—Nina handled her work at Plant 2 office 
so well it seemed that her name was naturally connected with the Squadron. 
We never knew her to fail in anything she set out to do and made herself 
almost indispensable to the office. 


Ethel Pugh—Records—Ethel’s congenial personality has been recognized by 
all of us. Ask her why you did not get paid enough and she can tell you at 
once. We owe her a lot for keeping us posted on so many little details. 
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Our School and Gym Instructors 


W. E. Thomas—Aside from being Chief Instructor he taught us Economies. 
His strict yet pleasant way of teaching showed that he appreciated our problems. 
He is a Squadron Graduate himself and it is our honor to be able to say he is a 


wearer of the G. F. S. 


. E.5. Connor—Physical Director—‘Chief”’ would be a credit to any institution. 
Aside from being a good physical director he can address a Sunday School 
class one night and the next night be called on to preside at a ‘““Rough Neck Club”’ 
meeting. He is just that kind of a fellow, seems to fit in most any place. A 
very devout exponent of clean, fair play and a great philosopher. Ask him to 
tell you a story sometimes. 


F. J. Enright—We had him in so many subjects we felt as though he was our 
private tutor. We found him to be very faithful and energetic in his efforts to 
develop us in any way he could. Whatever good comes from our school con- 
tact must surely reflect to his credit. 


R. E. Hurst—He taught our group in Business Law. A very thorough instructor 
who always manifested a deep interest in all of us. He presented a rather 
difficult subject in such a way that we found ourselves liking it. If we err 
in making contracts it would be no fault of his. 


. P. B. Sharf—He taught us mathematics. We don’t know what else he teaches 
as well but he sure made us realize the importance of brushing up on the last 
of the three R’s. We liked his congenial personality which was always in 
evidence. 


E. N. Clark—He taught Mechanical Drawing and Mathematics to the Engineers. 
We, the Engineers, knew him best as one who faithfully worked with us until 
we felt he was a member of our group. He impressed us with his patience and 
persistence. 


. Ralph Shafer—He was our Gym Instructor and is the Goodyear Coach. He 
has the knack of promoting keen sportsman-like competition and making us 
enjoy our Gym periods rather than feel like they were work. 


Mary Mason—Her smiling face would lend charm to any group. If you ever 
have a grouch you could lose it by coming in contact with her. She is the 
Registrar of the greatest Industrial University in the world. 


G.C.C. 


Foreword 


HIS, the first attempt to publish a Flying Squadron annual, is the result of 

much thought and careful study. It is the belief of the class of 1926 that 
such an aspiration has been lying dormant in the minds of many Squadron men of 
former classes. We appreciate the difficulties with which they had to contend 
that made an annual publication almost impractical. They lacked the more 
progressive school system which we enjoyed and their classes were not so definitely 
set apart. It is to them we owe a great deal for the manner in which they have 
proved themselves. They have kept alive the Flying Squadron organization and 
made it a profitable venture, thereby preserving for us the opportunity of 
ever being a Flying Squadron class. Every class to graduate has gone down 
into history as an outstanding group for one reason or another. Up until the 
adoption of the new plan of starting new classes at definite periods (inaugurated 
by E. J. Thomas), all the graduating groups represented a step further towards 
raising the standards and accomplishments of the Flying Squadron. These groups 
will always be remembered as groups that blazed a trail. The first group to graduate 
under the new plan or as an annual class unit were the two sections of the 1925 
class. They will always be remembered as the first class to cover a definite pre- 
scribed course of school and practical factory work. They definitely proved that 
a certain course could be covered, including all the major operations of the plant, 
and still maintain their value to the company. We, the class of 1926, have accom- 
plished the same thing, but in this respect we are only following a trail blazed by 
another. Every class will want to blaze a trail along some line, we hope that we 
have blazed a trail by being the first group to graduate as a self-organized class. 
We are submitting this our best effort of final class activity which we feel should 
carry on thru the years to follow. May our first effort be such a success that the 
spirit may carry on and yet not such a success, but that each succeeding effort 
along this line will be a greatly improved piece of work. 


G.C.C. 


A Mouse's Tale 


~- ONLY a mouse, just the ordinary, squeaky household variety. I have no 
particular place that I can call home but just flit around from place to place 
picking up morsels wherever they may fall. 

My favorite hang out, when I’m not looking for a living is in Coach Conner’s 
office. You see it’s a nice warm place, no cats to worry me and I enjoy listening to 
the gossip. | 

You see I’ve been hanging around here for quite a while so I know most of the 
fellows and I’m sure I’ve heard more news than any mouse my size. 


For instance just the other day I overheard a conversation altho I was most 
uncomfortable while trying to keep hid under the Coach’s desk. 

It seemed that this was not a prearranged meeting but just one of those occa- 
sions when a bunch of the old guard had gathered to exchange some news before 
going home. 

As I peeked out from my hiding place I saw Chris Hafer sitting with his chair 
tilted back against the wall. Bill Bash sat across the room idly turning a cigarette 
stub between his fingers. Bill King and Wolfe occupied places in the little group 
while Jauchem stood in the doorway apparently undecided whether he should sit 
down or leave. Of course, Coach and Shaffer were there. 

The Chief, as he is so often called, had entertained the boys with some amusing 
ones but the conversation drifted into other channels. 

In a moment of pause Shaffer rose from his chair and tore the October sheet 
from the calendar as it was now the middle of November. As he crumpled the 
sheet in his hand and threw it in the waste basket he made some remark about 
time passing much faster when he tore a whole month at once. 

“Time goes plenty fast for me,”’ disagreed Jauchem. “Here it is nearly Decem- 
ber,” he added “‘and almost time for the big show again.”’ Everyone knew that 
he had in mind the annual Squad banquet. 

“And believe me,” ventured Coach, “I bet those boys already have a bundle 
of tricks to spring.” 

“I hope so, I like em fast and funny” agreed Chris, “that is if they don’t 
hang someone in effigy again this year.” 

This confession brot a laugh from the bunch because the incident of last 
year was still fresh in their memories. 

“But laying all jokes aside” broke in Coach, ‘“‘who sprung that one the year 
before with a revolving globe encircled by a tire, you know, that represented the 
popular Goodyear slogan?” 

“Oh that was a couple of fellows in the 26 class,” Bill Bash informed him, “they 
were freshmen then.” 

“By George! That doesn’t seem like three years ago” exclaimed Jauchem who 
had now seated himself upon the corner of Shaffer's desk. 

“Yep! continued Bash, “‘and they’ve packed a lot of good tricks during that 
time.” 
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“Right from the start,” he explained “the Ist 26ers pinned up the Plant 1 
basket ball championship before the class was six months old.” “‘Let’s see,’ he 
reflected, “they were Steele, Nipple, Rutan, Royalty, and Climer.” Bill always 
had a good memory for names and numbers.” 


“And say! you had some 26ers on the baseball team the next spring, didn’t 
you?” inquired Coach. 


“Yes they were Steele, Royalty, Stiles and Hyde, about half of the team,” 
answered Bill. 


‘“‘And believe me” chuckled Coach, “the visiting team needed caddies to chase 
the ball when those lads came to bat.” | 


“Speaking about the 26ers,” broke in Chris, “‘if it hadn’t have been for them 
on Labor Day in 1925 we wouldn’t have won the free trip to Cleveland that year.” 


“There aren't many left of the old bunch now,” Jauchem reminded them, 
‘but it looks like the smaller the class the harder they dig. For instance,” he added, 
“vou remember last year, it was a 26er who organized a Squad baseball league, 
then the class turned right around and copped the championship.” 


Wolfe had been silently listening but he must have thot it strange that only the 
athletic activities of the 26ers had been discussed. He reminded them therefore 
that it was the 26ers who had developed the so-called merry-go-round hoist in the 
pit and the first crew to pull fifteen heats on it. 


This sudden change in the conversation brot to mind another accomplishment. 


“And,” he continued, “with the exception of four mutes, it was those boys 
who put the band building unit across and that was the forerunner of the whole 
conveyor system in both plants.” 


“That reminds me,” Bash started, ““we never knew the possibilities of the 
flipping machine until Archer took a hand at it.” 


“By the way,” Chris recalled, “it was Joe Huber who showed them the trick 
of flat building in Plant No. 2.” 


“Well I hope they have a big show this year,” said Jauchem in a way of con- 
clusion as he buttoned his overcoat to leave. 


“But it'll have to be good,” declared Bash, “‘to beat last year. Just as a 
matter of mention,” he continued, “Geo. Capps and Bob Collins were chairmen 
of the Plant 1 and Plant 2 program committees and that’s why I say it’ll have to 
be good to reach the high water mark.”’ 


The group had risen to leave when Coach interrupted by saying: ‘And it took 
the 26ers to put over the first class annual and it is the first class to put on a 
show in the theatre.” 


‘The party now broke up and as Coach was removing the key from the door 
and turned to join the others I slipt out from my hiding place to listen. As their 
voices grew faint in the distance I heard Bash remark that the traditions of the 
Squad were still upheld by the 26ers. 


L. N. Flatten. 
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Class Prophecy 


HE day was rather sultry and hot and it was only a few minutes until the 

noon whistle would announce the mid-day hour for lunch. But who wanted 
to eat on such a day as this? I wondered what it would be like in the far east where 
Royalty was now located. The telephone rang and E. J. Thomas told me I should 
get ready at once to accompany him on a tour of the far east rubber plantations. 
This came to me as a complete surprise, so naturally I felt that I would need quite 
a bit of time to get ready. | 


We were speeding east on the Capitol limited when we noticed across the aisle 
of the car, two men who were greeting each other as though very glad to meet 
once more. Just as I started to turn away, I noticed that one of them looked familiar. 
Closer observation proved them to be Huber and Rutan, star salesmen of the 
Goodyear. Huber was still an old bachelor and Rutan was trying to convince him 
that wedded bliss was the only life. He was backing his arguments with pictures 
of his children, five boys and three girls. We disembarked at the New York station 
to change for our ship abroad. Just as we were leaving the big station, we heard 
a mighty roar that compelled our attention and upon turning, we saw none other 
than Deifendorf announcing the trains. 


That night was spent in New York City. We decided to take in a show, but 
could not get seats at the Metropolitan Opera, so we had to be content to listen in 
over the radio in the main lobby of the hotel. We were tuned in on the program 
from the Metropolitan and heard the announcer say, “For the benefit of those 
who could not get tickets for the performance tonight, we are broadcasting the 
musical program featuring Mr. Whittaker in a series of basso-profundo solos.” At 
last Red had arrived. 


Next morning, after a good night’s rest, while scanning the morning paper, 
my eyes came to rest on a headline—NOTED ACTOR IS HURT IN SMASH- 
UP—‘‘J. C. Etnire, the beloved actor, though not seriously injured, is suffering 
with a broken nose, which he says is a blessing since it was broken back to a straight 
position. After a few days in the hospital, he will resume his work of making his 
famous love scenes in “The Romance of the Rubberworker,’ a smashing hit that 
is taking the theatrical world by storm.” 


After we were settled in our quarters on the great ship 5. 5. Para, we began 
our voyage across the ocean. Out on deck I was stopped by J. L. Sauner who was 
on his way to Russia to close a contract with the Russian government for five 
thousand Frye fertilizer spreaders, a machine invented by Willard Frye. Sauner 
was in charge of the sales department and reported that back in the States, they had 
a tremendous factory with Red Rhoades in charge of production. We went to 
lunch in the huge dining room where everyone was remarking about the wonderful 
food. We inquired who the chef was, expecting of course, it was some great French 
cuisine artist. We were all wrong, for the chef turned out to be “Deacon” Johnson, 
one of our old buddies. He let us come back of the scene into the kitchen. There 
hanging on the wall over the great range, was his master Rubber Worker's Diploma, 
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He explained that he had learned on the Squadron, to cure different stocks, fry 
heels and cook tires, which had made him an expert cook. 


When we landed in London, we had our money exchanged by none other 
than “Duke’’ Connaughton, who was in charge of The Exchange Bank of London. 
This was no great surprise to us for we remembered ““Duke’”’ as the official banker 
and money lender of our class.- We were invited by the Goodyear branch manager 
in London, Mr. Flatten, to be his guests, attending a unique race. The race proved 
to be a greyhound race and Flatten gave us some hot tips to bet, and strange to 
say, the tips ran true to form. We asked him how he got such fine tips and he 
took us into the offices of the concern and there was Hudson, millionaire owner of 
over two hundred prize winning greyhounds. I recalled how Hudson had vowed 
in Akron once, that he would find some way to be able to pick a winner in a dog race. 


We then took an auto tour of the country surrounding London. We passed a 
beautiful estate which we learned was owned by our old friend Barnes. He had 
made his fortune by raising and selling a rare species of chicken that lays three 
eggs per day. He is idolized all over Europe by the general public for his noble 
work that has kept the price of egg sandwiches down to a nickel. 


After an uneventful voyage to the strait settlements, we landed in Singapore. 
There we were greeted by Selover, who was the customs collector at that port. 
He insisted that we go by the offices of the rubber brokers and meet some of our 
old friends located there. We were warmly welcomed in the big office by Shiveley, 
Snyder and Wharton, controllers of the largest rubber brokerage firm in the 
world. From here we went on up to the Goodyear Estates. The first man to greet 
us was our old classmate Taylor, who was in charge of the estates. Taylor had not 
failed to carry on with that same spirit that had made our little show a financial 
success back in 1926. He informed us that Bert Prosser was in charge of all labor 
on the estates. We thought Bert looked nearly enough like a Dutchman to be an 
estate manager. 


After an enjoyable visit on the estates, we started back home by way of San 
Francisco. Our voyage back to the States was uneventful until we landed in 
California. We could not resist visiting the Goodyear plant at Los Angeles. We 
were welcomed and immediately asked to sit in with a meeting of the Executives. 
Much to my surprise, seated around the table, were Verdon, Finney and Baker. 
Verdon was in charge of the transportation department, Finney was connected 
with the By-Products Division, while Baker was in charge of the Highways Trans- 
portation department of the California plant. After we had lunch, we were invited 
to take a ride in the Great Zeppelin Airship, the G-F-S. As soon as we stepped 
aboard the monstrous ship, any fears we might have had were banished when we 
learned that our pilot was Joe Stiles. He let us in the pilot’s cabin and showed us 
the details of piloting a super-dreadnought of the air. We headed for San Francisco 
and after making a safe tie-up to a huge tower, we walked down to earth again. 
We were met by a committee headed by friend Walker, who was the branch manager 
at San Francisco. We were asked to remain over for a big game of indoor baseball 
in the great municipal gymnasium. San Francisco and Chicago were playing off 
the finals in the National Professional’s League. When the game was called and 
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the home team took the field, a mighty roar went up as the pitcher walked out. 
We consulted our program and learned that the pitcher was Moon, who had not 
been beaten in a single game all season. We enjoyed seeing Moon mow them down 
and turn them back with defeat. 


From the ball game we went to our hotel to rest for the final trip home. On 
the train we were met by our own Harwell, who was taking a trip to Chicago to 
attend the national convention of High School Principals. Yes, John was principal 
of the High School in West San Francisco. His five children, he reported, all have 
red hair. While in Chicago, he was to be the guest of Nipple, our handsome class- 
mate of a few years back. Nipple, he explained, was now head football coach at 
the Chicago University. Pictures flashed back to my memory of those good old 
contests of indoor football we used to play in the Gym. I was glad someone of our 
class cashed in on that experience. His team is known as the “‘Shirts-out”’ terrors. 
We landed back in Akron and as we were leaving our train, we ran into Fritsch, 
who was just being sent over into Pennsylvania to direct the installation of a 
huge Goodyear conveyor belt, twenty-five miles long. Yes, Fritsch was a full 


fledged G-T-M man now. 


Back again at Goodyear, I got all the boys left, together in a meeting to tell 
of the wonderful things I had seen on my trip, and how many of our old classmates 
I had met. Those who attended the meeting, were Mosholder, shift foreman of the 
pit at Plant No. 2; Climer, labor training foreman; Wilder, Department foreman of 
the By-Products department; General Foreman Clayton, Squadron Foreman 
Collins, Allison, Department Foreman of the Heel Room; Archer, General Foreman 
of Stock Preparation, and Clark, Foreman of the Mill Room at Plant No. 2. I 
had a very fresh picture of all our old gang, except one man. I had not seen 
McLaughlin. I mentioned this to the rest of the boys in the meeting and Allison 
said he was in town then. He reported that “Mack” had come up to close an 
advertising contract with Goodyear, for space in ‘““The Saturday Evening Post.”’ 
“Mack” had at last realized his ambition. 


About that time, some one hit me on the back of the head and I woke up and 
‘Mack’? was standing there beside my desk asking me where Dept. 185-A office 
was located. I was too amazed to start to tell him what I had just dreamed there, 
with my head on the desk and I felt rather hungry in spite of the weather. Perhaps 
the hunger was caused by the effects of that strenuous trip, all over the world, 
that I had taken in less than an hour. As I ate a sandwich for dinner, I could 
hardly help but be amused at some of the things I had dreamed. Yet, I knew that 
some of them were not at all impossible. A very versatile bunch, these 26ers! 


G.C. Capps. 


William Thomas Clayton “Tom” 
President 


Tom spent his boyhood days in Smithfield, W. Va., attending common and 
high school there. 


Being a deep thinker he decided the town was too small for a chap of his 
physique, he left his boyhood home and came to Ohio, securing employment with 
a steel truck manufacturing company, and it happened at that time they were 
building trucks for Goodyear and he was sent on a special mission to correct a design 
in the trucks. 


He liked Akron and the surrounding vicinity so well he decided to stay, so he 
secured employment and started his career with Goodyear. Tom was a “‘leather- 
neck”’ during the World’s War and saw active service with the A.E.F., coming back 
to Goodyear when he was discharged. He came on the squad in 1923 and was 
unanimously elected president of the class in 1924. He has been active in every- 
thing the class has attempted to do and the backbone of The Coagulator. 


Tom is married and has two boys that he is training for future squadrons. 


vw 
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James R. Fritsch “Jimmy” 
Vice-President 


Fritsch was born in Carnegie, Pa., and acquired the habit, early, of riding 
freight trains. He liked it so well that he secured employment on the railroad as 
fireman, when he grew older. 


Jimmy was somewhat of a rounder in his early days, traveling from coast to 
coast as a tree surgeon. He soon grew tired of the outdoors and came to Goodyear, 
joining the Squadron in June, 1923. 


He has been useful in all class activities and was elected vice-president of the 


class in the senior year. He is to be commended for his service in the success of 
our show. 


Jimmy is married and spends his leisure hours driving the Hudson in the wide 
open spaces. He has recently been promoted and transferred to the compounding 
division. 
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Louis N. Flatten Flatten” 
Secretary 


Flatten was born in old Virginny and is very proud of his native state and its 
> ve e 
reputation for growing presidents. 

He enlisted in the Marines and was promoted to “top kick’? and sent to 
France. He was married there and after the war, entered Diplomatic Courrier 
service for the American Embassy. 

He came to Goodyear and joined the Squadron in December, 1923, where he 
has taken an active part in all activities. He has made a lot of friends and was 
elected as secretary of our class. 

He has one child and recently built a dream home for his family. We are all 
going to surprise him some evening and inspect that new home. 


He is a reader of good literature and spends his spare time reading and writing 
poetry. 
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George Clarence Capps “Cappy” 
Treasurer 


This small sized man joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and has always been 
a booster for the class and the Squadron as a whole. He was one of the main 
wheels in putting “The Little Clodhopper’” over the top. He was also elected 
honorable Treasurer of the best class the Squadron has ever produced. He has 
always been a cheerful leader of class and Squadron activities, in spite of his size. 
We have felt the necessity of his never tiring aggressiveness in putting things over 
in good style. 


“Cappy” is married and has one child, a girl who is nearly as big as he himself. 
(We mean in size.) His hobbies are all of the athletic activities connected with the 
Squadron and he is the only southpaw athlete we have. 


He has mastered his work and school, regardless, and has a host of friends 
throughout Goodyear. 


Donald Royalty “Don” 


“Don” was teaching school at Winslow, Indiana, his home town, when he 
heard about the Goodyear and the opportunities here. 

He joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and has been assisting the class in all 
activities from the beginning. He is popular with the group and has been chosen 
the Valedictorian of the 26ers, due to his ability as a student. 

“Don” has been promoted, transferring to crude rubber purchasing, and expects 
to visit the Orient in a business capacity later. 

He is very sincere and puts all he has into his work and play, being one of the 
outstanding athletes. His spare time is spent reading good literature and books 
on government and business. 


James Clair Etnire “Jimmy” 


Jimmy left his boyhood home, at Williamsport, Indiana, and joined one of 
the theatrical circuits at an early age. He soon tired of the footlights and secured 
employment in a hog cholera serum laboratory. His duties there were to cut off 
pigs tails and catch the blood from which the serum was made. 


He heard the call of the wild and came to Goodyear in 1916. He worked in 
the tube room on supervision and transferred to the Squadron in June, 1923. He 
has been one of the live wires of the class and was champion ticket seller during 
the ticket selling campaign for our show. 


He was the Beau Brummel in the show taking the part of the high powered 
book agent and winning The Little Clodhopper’s heart at the finis. 


He was general chairman of the annual committee and you can now judge the 
quality of his work. 
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Prestie Archer “Archer” 
Archer was one of the boys that Goodyear sent to Los Angeles when they 
started production out there. He had charge of the stock preparation department. 


In a few years he grew homesick for his pals in Akron and moved back, joiming 
the Squadron in December, 1923. He has always been a booster for the class and 
has offered some valuable suggestions in the solution of our problems. 


Archer is married and has two children. He devotes his spare time at home 
with his family and enjoys seeing everybody happy and cheerful. 


He has been promoted to foreman of stock preparation at Plant two, where 
we hope to see him climb the ladder to success. 
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John H. Harwell *“Red”’ 


Red was one of these country school masters we often read about. He taught 
in grade and high school while staying home with his folks in Alabama. 


The time spent grading papers soon got on his nerves and being big hearted 
could not grade anyone below the passing mark. 


“Red” came to Akron and joined the Squadron in June, 1923. He has always 
been very enthusiastic about class and Squadron affairs and a very hard worker 
for more class spirit. 


He is married and believes in raising a family to spend his spare time with 
whenever possible. Golf, dice and baseball are his hobbies and we hear he is very 
proficient with some of his hobbies. 


Willard Frye “Willard” 


While a boy in his teens, Willard was noted for his daring exploits as a kites- 
man in Suffield, where he was born and reared. 


Willard worked in the Aeronautical department before joining the Squadron 
in June, 1923. Soon after he was assigned to the 26ers, he was elected captain of 
the roughneck squad. He is very popular among his classmates and fellowmen of 
Goodyear. His help in putting “The Little Clodhopper” over was appreciated by 
all concerned. 


Willard is married and has recently built a cozy home at Ellet, Ohio. His 
hobbies are indoor ball and reading. Being very proficient in both. 
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Henry A. Rhoades “Dusty” 


“Dusty” is one of the twins of Goldie and Dusty fame. He left the farm home 
at Morreystown, Ohio, for a musical career on old Broadway. His company was 
stranded while entertaining in Akron and he came to the Squadron in June, 1923. 
He was immediately nominated the honest “Abe” of our class. 


He is married and has one child and it is the only child in the world. “Dusty” 
being devoted to his home and family, naturally would think that way. 

Mr. Rhoades has made friends all over Goodyear and is very popular with all 
classmates. He helped push ‘The Little Clodhopper’” over the hill. His hobbies 
are reading and children. The latter preferred. 
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Julian P. Connaughton “Duke” 


Julian came to the Squadron in June, 1923. He formerly worked in the stock 
preparation department. His home is in Montgomery, Indiana, where he worked 
while a boy, helping J. C. Etnire cut off pig tails. 


He studied banking and finance during his spare time and has. become a very 
proficient money lender, being assigned as banker of the class. 


Julian is the sheik of our class, better known as “Duke” to the fairer sex in 
Goodyear. His hobbies are spending money and the “pretty things” at East 
Market Gardens. 


“Duke” was voted the most popular man in our class (by Dept. 272C). We 
all know the reason. 
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James A. Clark “Clarky” 


Clark came to us from the Canadian plant where he was employed on super- 
vision in the tire division. His experiences are varied, as he spent over a year in 
France as a first Lieutenant in a combat division for Uncle Sam and later, took 


charge of a Y. M. C. A. in Steubenville, Ohio. 


He joined the Squadron in December, 1923, and will long be remembered for 
the part he took representing the class at the annual banquet in 1924. 


Clark has been very helpful to the class in its activities and is a booster for 
Goodyear. He is married and lives in West Akron, where he spends his idle time 
reading and studying business conditions. He has never slept in class and that is 
something the majority of us can’t say. 


Clark has been promoted and transferred to the milling division as foreman. 
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Floyd M. Selover “Dit 


“Dick” left the old hometown of Delaware, Ohio, after completing high school 
and came to Goodyear in search of employment, when he was asked his age, he 
replied 20 years old sir, and the employment agent doubted this right away and 
that got “Dick” “sore’’ for he knew he was, so the agent made “Dick”’ a bet that 
he could not produce a birth certificate showing that he was twenty years old and 
told him he would give him a job if he did. “Dick” went away mad but the next 
day he came in all smiles; running up to the agent and asked what the job was, 
as he produced the little slip of paper that was bearing out his statement of 20 
years old. Then the employment man had a job on his hands to find that kid 
employment, so his final decision was to give him a job that “Dick” would not 
stick to and then he would be rid of him, but “‘Dick”’ was a sticker. 


He came on the Squad in 1924 and has fought his battles with the rest of us. 
“Dick” has hobbies like everyone else but ‘‘fore’’ doesn’t excite him. 


He is married and has one boy and take it from “Dick” he is a prize winner. 


Donald A. Barnes “Barney” 


“Barney” attracted considerable attention when he left the farm and secured 
employment on a dredge boat out Missouri way. His duties there were two-fold, 
having to operate the crane during the day and warbling the mosquitos to sleep 
at night. He is gifted with a ““mean”’ tenor voice as the boys who have worked with 
him, will agree. 


“Barney” entered the service at the beginning of the war and served overseas 
with the A. E. F. He later came to Goodyear, then to the Squadron in June, 1923, 


where he has made a lot of friends. He is married and has two children, a boy and 
a girl. 


He finds real pleasure in being at home with his family out on the farm where 
he raises chickens for a hobby. 


“Barney” has always been an optimist, mastering work, school, and play with 
a smile. 


Being from Missouri, his motto is “Show Me.” 
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Fred Whittaker “Red” 


Before coming to Goodyear “Red’’ was one of the popular radio entertainers 
from the local station. All who have had the pleasure of hearing him sing, agree 
that his voice is somewhat dry and needs oiling, but he has a rich alto voice when in 
working order. 

“Red” joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and has always been a hard depend- 
able worker for the class and the Squadron as a whole. He was instrumental in 
putting “The Little Clodhopper”’ over the top and is very active in class activities. 

He is married and has one boy who he is training to be another Caruso. His 
hobbies are singing and playing golf. 

There will always be a warm spot in each of our hearts for “Red” and we feel 
it is mutual, as true friendship shall never fail. 
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Joseph D. Mosholder “Moss” 


“Moss” was awarded first prize for being the most handsome man in Penn- 
sylvania. From that day on, he was troubled with the inferior sex, so much that 
he left his native state and came to Akron, searching for peace and contentment. 


He came to Goodyear and joined the Squadron in June, 1923, where he has 
been an active member ever since. <A fifteen-inch rule and two-inch roller have 
been his tools. He used them while covering his assignments, riding the bench. 

By being bashful and timid, ‘“‘Moss’’ was hard to sell on the idea that two 


could live as cheaply as one, but when he fell, it was like the old tree, with a crash 
from the sky. 


“Moss” has every member of the class as his friend and he will go out of his 


way to make a friend of everyone. His hobby is playing the old army game while 
the Mrs. is on her vacation. 


“Charm us, orator, till the lion looks no larger than the cat.” 
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Melvin H. Nipple “Nip” 


The citizens in Mifflin, Pa., used to be terrorized by a youthful cowboy, 
“Tom Mix type.” He used to steal rides on the ice and milk wagons and some- 
times would be given a free ride in the chariot. He was noted for his accuracy in 
flinging Irish bricks through windows. As he grew older, his father sensed the 
situation and gave him five dollars if he would leave and come to Akron. 

“Nip” joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and was readily absorbed by the 
gang as one of their own. He has been very active in all class activities and was a 
leader of one of the ticket selling groups. He has mastered his work and school 
with a smile and wrinkle pick, the latter being the important tool. 

Our hero is married and has three children (triplets). They idolize their father 
and will listen for hours to their ‘“‘master’s voice.” 

“Nip” is one of the popular members of his class and has as a hobby, a worthy 
cause, making friends. 


W. Roy Baker “Bake” 


“Bake” was a salesman for a shoe company out Missouri way when he heard 
of Neolin soles and came east to see how they were made. Wonder if he knows how 
they are cured? 


He joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and soon afterward joined the Owls club. 

His help was felt and appreciated in putting all class activities over the top, 
especially “The Little Clodhopper.”” (He sold one ticket.) “Bake’’ has been a 
sincere friend to all since joining the class, and the friendship is mutual. 


Athletics and outdoor life are his hobbies. He loves the cool night breezes 
and for that reason seldom sleeps, only in class. 


He is another of those Missouri boys and says “show me.” 
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Earl R. Diefendorff “Diefy” 


“Diefy” was the only and original milkman South Akron had ever known. 
Always coming early and making plenty of noise, until they grew tired of hearing 
their master’s voice and had him removed from the route. 


“Diefy” came to the Squadron in June, 1923. He had previously worked in 
the pit. He was at once assigned the duties of class announcer, always being the 
loud speaker of the group. He is one of the most popular men in his class and worked 


hard for “The Little Clodhopper.”’ 


He is married and has three children and they live at his native home at 
Five Points. Playing golf and hunting are his hobbies and he is sincerely devoted 
to his family and home. 
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Raymond R. Shiveley “Shiveley”’ 


Shiveley was a plumber in Joplin, Missouri, his native home, and was sent out 
to do a job one cold day. After investigating the job, he started back to the shop 
for his tools. On his way, he met with the sad experience of losing his way. He 
was in Akron when he found himself, and is going to stay here. 


He is somewhat of a cartoonist and can entertain a group very successfully 
with his chalk talk and sketches. 


Shiveley is married and his hobbies are home life, reading, and Squadron 
activities. 


—- 
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Thomas J. Wharton “Tommy” 


“Tommy was the good Samaritan of Dysart, Pa., his boyhood home. He 
was loved by the old and admired by the young people for his daily good deeds to 
everyone. 


When war was declared, ““Tommy” answered Uncle Sam’s call and enlisted, 
serving overseas with the A.E.F. for two years. 

After the war, he came to Goodyear and joined the Squadron in December, 
1923. He has been a worker in class and Squadron activities and is always willing 
to put his shoulder to the wheel and help. 

“Tommy” is married and has one child, a girl. He takes a lot of pride in his 
home and family. His hobbies are hunting and playing ball, being very proficient 
in both. 


William T. Wilder “Wild” 

Wilder was to Harrodsburg, Tennessee, what the village blacksmith was to 
some other town, the village auto mechanic. 

He was also a first class deck hand for Uncle Sam during the war. 

He came on the Squadron in June, 1923, and has been active on the gym floor. 
He is one of the best indoor ball players on the Squadron. Do you hear me, men? 


Wilder is married and has one child (girl). He says she will be a dancer when 
she grows older. 


He finds pleasure in dancing and enjoys his home. 
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Harold D. Walker “Waller” 


Walker was chased from his boyhood home, Somerset, Pa., for taking water- 
melons without a permit, and the sheriff is still looking for him. 


Walker was working in the tire room before coming to the Squadron in Decem- 
ber, 1923. He was claimed by the roughneck gang as their own. 


He has been very active in class activities and was chosen to represent us to 
the student council. 


He is single but willing to be married. His pastimes are playing golf and 
dancing. He was chosen the best dancer in the class at the student dance in 1925. 


Walker has been promoted and is at the Goodyear branch in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Bert Prosser “Wait” 

‘“Wairt’’ was the big fur and skin man in and around Defiance, Ohio, his 
native home. He bought everything from snake hides to rabbit tails and was 
always on the lookout to trade horses. 


Bert came to us in December, 1923, from a neighboring plant. He was 
claimed by the knot hole gang as one of their own and has been active in Squadron 
activities and on the gym floor. 


He is married and does not have the responsibility of “‘bossing’’ his home. 
She does it for him! 


He is a very proficient golf player, seldom misses the ball and has made several 
holes in one. 


Bert says he would like to have a job as wine sampler. Who wouldn’t? 
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William I. Huber OD oh”? 


Born in Tallmadge, Ohio, June 28, 1903, Bill has done more to put it on the 
map than any other resident. He received his early education in the grade school 
and finished one year in Tallmadge High. 

He started to work for Goodyear in June, 1918, on the bias machine, is a 
graduate of Goodyear Apprentice School, and in a few months will receive his 
diploma for completing the Engineering Squad course. We all admit “Bill” is 
good on small machines, and his long reach helps around a boring mill with a 72” 
table. 

But “Bill” shines most in athletics and other activities. He played center 
for the Apprentice football team, also being Captain. He played center on the 
Plant 1 Squad basketball team for one year, and one year for the Engineering 
Squad. He won the three-legged race on Labor Day for the last five times. The 
last victory gained him a free ride in one of Goodyear’s balloons. In a Marathon 
race of nine miles, from Wingfoot Lake to Seiberling Field he finished third. 

“Bill” is not only popular with the “Gang” but with the women as well. He 
is the only single member of the class, so wears out his quota of tires every year. 
He belongs to the Eng. Pleasure Club. 

Huber has held only one job of responsibility, instructing new men on the 
bias cutters: but has worked in almost every Eng. Dept. and is bound to get ahead 
sometime. 
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Stephen L. Hunter 


Hunter is from Athens, Ohio, where he attended the grade schools. 


He served his time thru the machine shop and foundry of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad shops at Chillicothe, Ohio. From this place he came to Goodyear 
on Jan. 26, 1916. 


As there was no opening in the Eng. Dept. at the time, he worked on produc- 
tion tearing down tires. This job was a man killer, and has been discontinued, but 
illustrates that the Engineers can work. 


In 1919 he was put in charge of all automatic tire machines and started the 
I. C. S. course in Mechanical Engineering. He also ““bossed”’ a gang in getting the 
new reclaiming plant built at Plant 2. Hunter has had enough experience in over 
ten years of continuous service to tackle any job; or to tear down any machine, 
put it together and make it “go.” He is a booster for the training to be gained on 
the Squad. He can not only do a job himself, but can and does give others a few 
helpful hints when asked. 


Hunter’s time is taken up around home by a wife and three pretty daughters. 
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William D. Loulan 


Loulan is one member of the Squad who does not know whether he is a “‘tramp”’ 
or ‘citizen of the universe.” Born in Minnesota in 1898, he has lived in Ohio, 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Ottawa, Canada, and the Canal Zone. This 
moving around was due to his father being in charge of Construction work. 

One of these was digging out the first iron ore in the Superior District in 
Minn. Today this district ships 50,000,000 tons of ore per year. Another job was 
building a terminal for the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, at Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland. Another was digging the site for Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks, 
on the Panama Canal. 

In spite of moving around he managed to be graduated from High School in 
1917, and in 1921 acquired a degree in Mechanical Engineering from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

During vacation in 1919 and 1920 he worked in the machine shops of the 
Penn. R. R. at Dennison, Ohio, then for Wellman, Seaver & Morgan in Cleveland. 

He came to Goodyear in 1922, joining the Squad in Dec. 1923. After working 
with the electric gang in the basement (and soapstone) under the mills, and then 
on the 7th floor of the factory office; it seems like starting at the bottom and 
getting to the top. Anyway he gets quite a “kick” out of working for the man 
(Charlie Zimmerman) who with Nobile was responsible for sending the first airship 
over the North Pole. 

Loulan is serious at work, but not nearly so much at home. He was married 
in Feb., 1926, and while away from Goodyear spends most of his time around home. 
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Philip J. Allison “Al” 


The folks in Warrenton, West Virginia, don’t have to worry about Allison 
coming home while the present sheriff is living. ‘‘Al” has told all the gang that 
his home was in “Old Virginny.”” We know the reason now, Philip. 

“Al” worked for Uncle Sam and later joined the Marines for the same employer. 
He was promoted to (Captain, of the Head) during his enlistment. After this, 
he came to Goodyear and joined the Squadron in December, 1923. 


‘Al’ has covered his assignments with the wrong tools, riding the bench. 
He is noted for taking baths with his shoes on. 


‘Al’ is married and has one child and devotes a lot of time to playing golf 
and roller skating. 
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Joe M. Stiles “Joe” 


Joe believes in ancient history and a lot of other things. He is the only known 
man who traded his appendix for a wife. While Joe was in the hospital, recuperat- 
ing, Cupid surely did his part. He left us a sick classmate and came back all tied 
down, but happy. 

Joe was a test car driver for Goodyear before joining the Squadron in Decem- 
ber, 1923. He has been useful in class and Squadron activities and is the best ball 
player in the class. 

He has one child and spends his spare time at home with his family. His 
leisure hours are spent in driving and playing golf. Every year he takes his family 
on a tour of the South, stopping in Cartersville, Georgia, his boyhood home. 


Hubert L. Snyder “Hubert” 


Spencer, West Va., lost another good citizen and booster when Hubert heard 
the call of the wild and came to Akron and Goodyear. 


He joined the Squadron in December, 1923, and has given some of the boys 
free rides in his Buicks and Maxwells. 


Hubert is well liked by his associates and has made several friends around 
Goodyear. He is a Sunday School teacher and has a large class at one of our local 


Churches. He brought several of his friends to see ““The Clodhopper,” and to 
boost our show. 


Hubert is married and has one child. He devotes his spare time to his family 
and home and likes to hunt and fish in the wide open spaces. 


Stanley L. Hudson “Hud” 
Dyersburg, Tenn., was the town made famous by Hudson during the war. 
He spent three years in the service for Uncle Sam and then came to Akron. 


He came from a neighboring plant to the Squadron in December, 1923. He 
has always been a booster and plugger for the class. 


He is the champion fish and chicken eater in the class and has an open challenge 
to any one. The challenger to pay all expenses. 


Hudson is married and has a wife, whom we know to be boss of his household. 


He is one of the best indoor ball players in our class and seldom argues with 
the umpire. His pastimes are playing golf and telling stories. 
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William J. R. Taylor “King” 


“King” is the only member of the 26ers with three christian names. His full 
name is William John Rockefeller Taylor, and he practices the art of giving away 
dimes, especially to his only son. 


“King” worked for one of the neighboring companies before coming to Good- 
year. He joined the Squadron in June, 1923, and has been the most popular member 
of our class. He was surely a worker for ““The Little Clodhopper,” and was captain 
of his team which run second in selling tickets. - 


He was appointed Editor-in-Chief of the ““Coagulator”. You can now judge 
the quality of his work. 


“King” has always made friends and we hate to think of the class graduating. 
We hope to see him hit some more home runs when he plays with the graduates 
for chicken dinners. 


Ralph R. Finney “Fatty” 


The village of Moorefield, Ohio, is noted for producing globe trotters, and 
Finney is no exception to that rule. He has worked in every rubber shop in Ohio 
and several in other states. He finally picked out the best one and stayed. 


He joined the Squadron in December, 1923, and has taken an interest in class 
and Squadron activities. He was one of the main cogs instrumental in putting 
“The Little Clodhopper” over the top. 


He has mastered his work, school and play with a smile and wrinkle hook. 


Finney is married and has one child, whom he entertains with the banjo. He 
is very accomplished in music. 


Hunting was his delight until he froze his ears in 1925. 
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John J. Verdon *“Sheik”’ 


Bitman, Pa., lost and Akron gained, when ““The Sheik”’ left his boyhood home 


and came here. 


“Sheik” worked in a general store before leaving home. He was specializing 
in axle grease for the hair and made several public demonstrations. 


“The Sheik” is single. Being bashful, he is afraid of the women at close range. 
He spends several evenings out of each week, dancing. He is the Prince of Wales’ 
double. He has been awarded first prize in the 1926 class beauty contest. 


“Sheik” is willing to get married and promises to do what is right, if some girl 
will have him. His diversions are drug store cowboying and pool room sheiking. 


Walter F. Johnson ** Deacon’’ 


After being an assistant to Billy Sunday, ““Deacon’’ decided he had missed 
his calling and enlisted in the army, where he was assigned to the “galley” as a 
pot walloper. By conscientious effort and ability he soon arose to that illustrious 
rank, chief cook. He was adjudged one of the best cooks that ever made soup. 


After the war “Deacon” came to Goodyear and to the Squadron in June, 1923. 
He has always tackled his assignments with a smile and the wrong tools, and 
seldom tells a joke or yarn. 

“Deacon” has made plenty of friends since joining the Squadron and will long 
be remembered for his pranks in 231 B on third shift. Remember? He is married 
and has ten children, all boys who will some day be leaders of the Squadron reserves. 
His hobbies are painting and penny ante. 


Being a Buckeye by birth, he is a booster for his native state. 


Robert L. Collins “500 


“Bob” was chased away from his boyhood home, Cartersville, Georgia, for 
singing on the streets. He is endowed with a squeaky tenor (soft) voice. He has 
been before the “mike” often. Have you heard him? 

“Bob” was a corporal for Uncle Sam during the war, and then carried water 
for the football squad at Oglethorpe, his Alma Mater. He left school in 1923 and 
‘ame to Goodyear and then the Squadron in June. 

He has been very helpful in class and Squadron activities. In 1925, he was 
elected as a representative. 

“Bob” is married and so is his wife. When he can coax the Mrs. to let him go, 
“Bob” plays golf, his only diversion. 


Edgar Norton Climer “Ed” 


“Ed came fresh from school and joined the Squadron. He was heartily 
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accepted by the gang as one of their own. 


Edgar is the politician of our class, two times we elected him to the Assembly 
and none were sorry of doing it, for he came through in good style. 

Edgar worked in a glass factory at Winchester, Ind., during school vacations. 
He was, and is yet, very active in civic affairs, always being a leader at this task. 

He is married and lives at Tallmadge. His hobbies are the Assembly and all 
sports. He managed the championship indoor team of the ““Q6ers.”” 

A friend of every man and we agree that mutual friendship is something to 
be proud of having and an honor to keep. 


Joseph C. Huber “Joe” 


“Joe” had heard a lot about the Squadron while working in the bead manu- 
facturmg department. He came to the Squadron in June, 1923, and has been very 
popular with the men, etce., all over the factory and office. 

“Joe” covered his assignments building two ply 31x4.40 at plant two. He is 
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the champion tire builder of the class. 

We have often wondered just why “‘Joe’’ doesn’t find himself a mate and settle 
down on his boyhood home at Tallmadge. Living in the country, one would cer- 
tainly have hobbies and “‘Joe’’ has them, baseball, basketball, and hunting being 
his favorites. 

“Joe” has been very active in class and Squadron activities. He is one of 
these friends we never forget. 
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Carroll W. Rutan ‘al’ 


| The folks of Bentonville, Pa., were disappointed when their own “Cal” did 
not go back to West Virginia U to school. He made the varsity squad in football 
during his freshman year and no doubt, but what he would have been another 
Willis Heston for the Mountaineers. 

“Cal” left school and went to surveying the hills. He soon grew tired of that 
and came to the Squadron in June, 1923. He has always been a very consistent 
plugger for the class and helped put the 26ers on the map at the banquet, December, 
1925. Also instrumental in pushing “The Little Clodhopper” over the hump. 

“Cal” is married and lives in East Akron. Football, baseball, and basketball 
are his hobbies, along with making friends. 
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Leone McLaughlin *“Mac”’ 


“Mac” left his home at Utica, Ohio, and started in search of employment. 
His first job was one blowing glass. He soon grew tired of that, however, and came 
to the Squadron in June, 1923. He was accepted by the roughneck squad and 
needless to say that he has made lots of friends. 

“Mac” covered his assignments splicing bands and riding the bench. He was 
a very efficient rider, being a horse trainer on the farm. He is one of our all around 
athletes and is keenly interested in all class activities, being one of the live wires in 
promoting “The Little Clodhopper” and putting it over in big style. 

He is well liked by all and has a large following of friends. He is married and 
follows his hobby of sports, ceaselessly. 


Raymond T. Moon “Reggy” 


“Reggy”’ was born in Meadville, Pa., and attended school in his native town. 
After leaving school, he went to Detroit and worked for “Henry,” counting Fords 
as they came out the chute. 


“Reggy” came to the Squadron in June, 1923, and was assigned to the bench 
immediately and he is very efficient when it comes to riding it. 

Moon has been the Walter Johnson of our class, being our star hurler and it 
was he, who pitched us to a championship in 1925. 

He is married and has a boy, who he is training to pitch ball. Some day we 
may hear more from him. 

“Reggy” has always helped the class to promote harmony and good cheer, 
and has made a friend of every member of his class. His hobbies are sports and 
reading. 
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John Leroy Sauner “Johnnie” 


Before leaving his childhood home on the farm at Morreystown, Ohio, 
“Johnnie” had studied the art of being a railway mail clerk. However, that work 
was too boresome for him as he was required to censor all mash notes on the post 
cards. This work soon started him to thinking seriously of being one of the hen- 
pecked husbands we hear so much about. He was married a short time afterward 
and moved to Akron, joining the Squadron in June, 1923. 


“Johnnie” has made a lot of friends here and was one of the go-getters in “The 
Little Clodhopper.”’ He covered his assignments, working for the compound 
division, “chasing airbags” at plant two. 


His hobbies are golf and water polo, having mastered them successfully. He 
spends his spare time at home, to which he is sincerely devoted. 
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The Engineering Flying Squadron 


HE Engineering Flying Squadron is made up of groups of specially selected 

men from the Goodyear organization who have had experience in the 
machine shop, pipe shop, electric shop, or tin shop. They must have had at least 
two years high school education, be physically fit, be between the ages of 21 and 
35, and have an ambition to better their conditions, and be willing to work and ~ 
study to that end. The groups, made up of approximately 12 men each, are 
organized annually. 


The purpose of the organization is two fold:— 


1. To balance production by furnishing experienced mechanics to the several 
engineering departments when in need of extra help. 


2. ‘To train and develop men who will be competent to fill the demands for 
inspectors, foremen, or staff positions which require men of mechanical 
ability with a general knowledge of the Goodyear organization and its 
policies. 


To accomplish this purpose the men are given a three year course in the 


factory, working alternately on first and second shift, covering the actual operations 
in all engineering departments; also three hours of school per week. The subjects 
taught are those which will be of greatest practical value for men in this line of 
work; namely, Shop Math., Report Writing, Mech. Drawing, Sketching, Physics, 
Economics and Organization and Management. 


Two hours of gym per week under the direction of the head coach are required 
during the entire three years. 


That the Squadron plan has proved a success is shown by the fact that many 
of the men have been raised to better positions; and all of them have received 
special training which they could have acquired in no other way. The company 
has also gained because some men which are continually needed, have been trained 
and are constantly available in any engineering department in time of need. 


The first Squad was started by Geo. Landefeldt on October 4, 1915. He was 
in charge of the Squad until Jan. 1, 1926, when some changes were made in the 
Goodyear organization and he was made General Foreman. 


Since Jan. 1, 1926, Glen Patterson has been in charge of the Engineering 
Squad and also the New Apprentice School. The latter was started to train boys 
from 16 to 18 to be all around machinists, better than can be obtained from outside 
the Goodyear organization. The Apprentice School has been organized along the 
same lines and with the same general purpose as the Squad. 
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Alexander M. Smith | “Gunboat Smith” 


Smith was born in Beaver Falls, Pa., but since finishing the grade schools in 
that place has made his home in Cuyahoga Falls. 

He was in the navy during the war, serving eight months in San Francisco 
Training Camp. 

He worked for the Turner Vaughn Taylor Co. in the machine shop, and for 
Falls Clutch Machine Shop before coming to Goodyear in 1918. After five years 
in the machine shop on various machines he joined the Squad in Dec., 1923. 
Smith is good at assembling tire building machines (which is saying a lot), as some 
of them act like an army mule. 

Having a build like Babe Ruth, Smith not only hits the ball hard but has 
played football for the Falls A. C. 


He is married and has one boy, Alexander John. 


While Smith has a “grouch” on at times, he is not hard to get along with 
when you know him. At school he likes physics, but finds it hard. The long 
distance he has to travel has made it difficult for him, as it leaves him little time at 
home. 
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Kirk Douglas “The Man from Douglas Corners” 


Kirk was born at Iberia, Ohio, where he attended the same school for twelve 
years until he was graduated from High School in 1919. 

He has always been interested in electrical work. He worked at electric 
welding for the Galion Metallic Vault Works; then for the State Highway Dept.., 
traveling around from place to place. After attending Coyne Electrical School 
in Chicago for the winter and spring term, he started to work for Goodyear in the 
Electrical Dept. in April, 1923. 

Kirk is the friendly, talkative type, who never seems to have any troubles of 
his own. He likes to raise flowers and “tinker” around electrical machines. 


He was married on Aprtt0, 1923. 
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Ralph J. Eby Dack:: 


Eby was born in Newport, Pa., Jan. 27, 1894, where he attended the public 
schools. 

‘His first job was at Dennison, Ohio, in the Pennsylvania Railroad shops, as 
a welder. After two years at this place he came to Goodyear in 1916, hiring in as 
a welder. Within two weeks he was making twice as much as in the railroad shops. 
As a result he made the fatal leap and got married. 


While still an expert at welding, Eby has gained considerable experience in 
the machine shop since joining the Squad in 1923. His only tragic mistake was in 
oiling both centers of a lathe. His school work has been interesting, especially 
mathematics and drawing. 

Eby now has not only a wife but two children, Betty and Norma Jean. 

While he can pitch the indoor baseball like Alex himself, his hobbies are 
hunting and fishing. 
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Wesley M. Hart “Wild Bill” 


Hart is the happy-go-lucky type who always sees the funny side of things, at 
work or at play. His nickname was gained playing volleyball and indoor baseball. 
His efforts to give the ball any given direction was, to say the least, terrible. 

But “Bill” is a hard worker who has done his duty to country and family. 
He served eighteen months overseas with the Marines. He came to Goodyear in 
1918 and worked six years in Goodyear’s garage. He is “the expert” on anything 
pertaining to automobiles. He joined the Squad in Dec., 1923, and except for a 
few days off for rabbit hunting, has nearly completed the course; working mostly 
in the machine shop and repair gang. 

He has a wife and three children, two girls and a boy. 


His motto is “Say, Listen’ and his hobby trading autos and Fords. 
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Musings 


EREIN are contained the thoughts, impressions, achievements, disappoint- 

ments, and pleasant memories of the first and second 1926 Goodyear Flying 
Squadron classes. What is recorded here is history just as it was made by an average 
ordinary group of men who labored, played, and studied together with one aim— 
to become better and stronger men. Exactly to what extent this aim has been 
fulfilled, will always remain a question. At least one thing has been accomplished, 
we had set out to accomplish a given task of completing a three year course. Forty- 
two of us have made good on this task. Some of us have attained more goals and 
some will still attain more goals as time goes on. Our hope and belief is that each 
one will continue to carry on in his own way according to his own idea of success. 


Our thoughts during our three-year course would fill many volumes. Honesty 
will not permit us to say that all of us thought any too well of our foreman, our 
instructor, or even our classmates. This was not unusual. It only showed what a 
human bunch we were. Then came the time when we, the first 1926 group, sat in 
a meeting during our first month back in 1923 and heard Mr. Slusser tell us in no 
uncertain terms that as far as he could see, there was no hope of promotion of any 
kind in sight for our class. There was a depression in the tire industry. Positions 
that some of us aspired to fill some day were being discontinued. Everything was 
looking down. What were our thoughts then? Some of us by nature thought that 
the picture was real.and lasting; others thought the picture was chalk and would 
be wiped away just as time has proved was true. Mr. Slusser was sincere in his 
belief, some of us were just as sincere in our belief that Goodyear and the Squadron 
must not and would not look down for too long a time. Later, when the second 
1926 group was added, we thought we were becoming too many for our own good. 
Then we began to think that we were not such a fine bunch after all when we 
noticed our classmates dropping by the wayside. Then finally our thoughts 
settled to prepare for the final grind to carry through successfully to the end of the 
course. 


Our impressions were many and varied. Some of us were impressed by our 
awkwardness on certain operations or perhaps by our own surprise at the ease 
with which we performed an operation that we considered extremely difficult. 
Some impressions made upon most all of us were—tearing frozen rubber, feeding 
the heel calender, tearing down by hand (standing on head), unexpected examin- 
ations in school, loss of merit rate, first full pay with two double shifts (relief not 
deducted), the suicide basketball game in the Gym and eight hours Saturday on 
the second shift—the night of the heavy date. Oh boy! 


Our achievements are yet in the making. As long as this remains true we will 
be achieving, for “when you are ripe you are rotten.” (Slogan of the 1925 class 
suggested by Mr. Slusser.) . 


Disappointments are a part of any worth while activity. We believe this to 
such an extent that we are willing to admit that our disappointments have helped 
to make us better men. We have no quarrel with our brother Adam for taking the 
tumble that made disappointments a necessary part of our lives. For instance, if 
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we had not been disappointed with our school grades we might have drifted through 
and been none the wiser when we finished. If we had not been disappointed by 
our foreman at some time or other, we would not have been observing enough to 
appreciate his position and have thought he was only human and that he was doing 
ninety-nine things for our interest to every one time he disappointed. If we had 
not been disappointed with some of our disagreeable assignments, we could not 
have appreciated quite so much at least the more agreeable ones. Some of the 
disappointments we all experienced were, the change from first shift at the wrong 
time, a ““P” in production, a cut in our merit rate, when we were unexpectedly 
asked to work eight hours on Saturday, when we were on second shift while the 
wife was on a vacation, when some of our classmates got married and did not buy 
cigars (names furnished upon request), when we had made out well on an operation 
only to learn it was a day-work operation and when we didn’t get an assignment 
in Department 162. The biggest disappointment most of us had was when we 
graduated. This may seem rather out of the ordinary, but there is not one of us 
who graduated, who would not like to go all over the experience again and make 
better use of his opportunities. 


Our pleasant memories, like new wine, will become better with age. We have 
pleasant memories that should carry with us for a long time. Those thrills that 
came to us when we mastered a task, when we were assured that our efforts were 
properly recognized, when we had a conference talk with Matti, Wolfe, Hofer, 
Bash, or Jauchem and left with a light chest, a new start and our errors forgotten. 
These are the things that will stay with us as pleasant memories. 


This is, in a general way, an outline of the By-Products of the big things that 
must be accomplished to become worthy of the privilege of wearing the G. F. S. 
Wingfoot. May the succeeding classes add strength to the wings of that foot, so 
that it may soar on and up to the unexplored realms of achievement and accom- 
plishment and the Wingfoot G. F. S. will continue to be the symbol of character 
building and man making. 


GU.C. 


“Our Bouquet’ 
The ’26ers 


An industrial organization relies on many things for its success, and of these, 
Loyalty and Co-operation are very essential. Without them in executives and work- 
men, all other things are as nothing. The most efficient, most experienced, best 
trained workman is worthless to an organization such as the Flying Squadron, 
unless he has the qualities which enable him to carry out the policies of Goodyear. 


No form of coercion will produce Loyalty or promote full-hearted Co-operation, 
and unfortunately they do not exist nor can they be cultivated in some natures. 


The outstanding characteristic of the *26ers as a group has been their spirit 
of Loyalty and Co-operation. 


To know them and work with them has been a pleasure. 


H. L. MATTI C. G. HOFER 
E. B. JAUCHEM THOS. B. ALSPAUGH 
W. E. BASH CHAS. G. JONES 


B. MORGAN G. W. PATTERSON 


ODE TO PAY-DAY- 


Oh, for the life in the rubber shop, 
The smell of the fumes and gases, 

The sound of the plies that ‘‘flop,”’ 
And the conveyor that ever passes. 


I like the clatter of the cutters, 

The crack and the roar of the mills, 
The soapstone that always flutters, 

And the speed of machinery that thrills. 


‘Tis music to me to hear the clang 

Of bells, and the toot of the horn, 

The heavy molds that land with a bang, 
And the hiss from steam new-born. 


I like all this, you bet I do, 

And thrive on it each day, 

But to be honest and fair with you, 
Not so good, without the pay. 


G.C.C. 
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CLASS POEM 


There’s a certain satisfaction 

When you know you've done your best, 
It’s the only thing we know of 

That will stand the acid test. 

Tho we don’t propose to glory, 

In the deeds that we have done, 

Yet “DEFIANCE” is our motto 


And we’re second-rate to none. 


There are certain tasks given 

That you know are hard to crack 

And you worry, fret, and curse it, 

And it nearly breaks your back. 

Tho it’s hard and so disgusting 

And we’re ready most to quit 

Then we flash our motto “DEFIANCE” 


And at once regain our grit. 


It’s not necessarily “cocky” 

To defy trials and ill-luck; 

It only goes to show the world, 
That you’re game and full of pluck. 
Tho you win and tho you gain 

Tho you feel that all is lost, 

If you succeed with work and pain, 


You'll learn “DEFIANCE” is half the cost. 
ee. « G.C.C. 


Honorable and Dishonorable Mention 


Our winning indoor base-ball team, Pennant Winners of The Flying Squadron 
League season 1925-1926. 


Won 17 games and lost 1. 


Catchers... cee... “Cappie’ Capps 
“Wild” Wilder 
“Reggie”? Moon 
a i “Red” Whittaker 
“Al” Allison 
lst Basetians............... 7 oe Joe Stiles 
2nd Basemien raw “Don” Royalty 
“Ed” Cliner 
Short-Stops............... {Etnire 
\ McLaughlin 
EEE {Hyde 
\“Cal’” Rutan 
“King” Taylor 
“Red” Harwell 
artic bbetee 5806 ae on SR ies bs eee Clark 
Sauner 
Barnes 
Rhoades 
Manager i Ed Climer 
eS Sie ae ian G. C. Capps 


Following are some of the side-lights of the season’s plays and some of the 
characteristics of the players— 


Our hero is “King” Taylor, who hit a home-run with the bases loaded and 
broke up the game against the 1927ers. 


Our most consistent player—Old Reliable Joe Stiles, 1st baseman. 


Our best manager, Ed Climer (we only had one). This goes for our captain 
Capps, as well. 


The most spectacular outfielder, ““Red’’ Harwell. He dropped only one all 
season and got a double play then to redeem himself. 


Our snappiest infielder—McLaughlin (too much snap at times). 


“Cal” Rutan had the longest reach of any third baseman in the league. We 
had considerable trouble, breaking him from trying to hand the ball to the first 
baseman instead of throwing it. 


Our martyred hero—Catcher Capps. He sprained one ankle, broke several 
toe nails and lost much skin, trying to block runners at home plate. He also 
developed a leather-like hip, sliding all his bases. 
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Our best diplomat, Ed Climer. He could talk the umpire into changing his 
decision every time the umpire felt like doing so, which was rarely ever. He deserves 
credit for trying, however. 


Our most loyal player, “Don” Royalty. He was never absent from practice 
or a game. 


To our Mascot “Duke” Connaughton we owe a lot for our successful season. 
We lost our first game, which “Duke” witnessed. He did not come to see another 
game all season and we won all our remaining games. Not many would deny 
themselves so much for the success of a team. 


The most persistent man was Etnire. The one game we lost was to the 1925ers. 
They were graduates, yet after the game was played, Etnire tried to prove that one 
of their players was not a graduate, just because he had failed in one subject in 
school. He went so far as to try to get the instructor. to verify his statement for 
the gift of a cigar. Great sport Etnire! What's a good cigar to him if it willwin a 
ball game. (The cigar in question, was given Etnire by Mosholder, when he was 
married three months before.) What's the difference? 


Our most reliable substitute was old “Jawn” Sauner. He would play if needed 
or “root” if needed. 


Not all of good reading appears on the front page, for ofttimes the reliable 
stuff is hidden on the second or third page. So much for the million dollar ball 


club. 


Our best all around athletes: Royalty—hand-ball, base-ball, basket-ball, and 
volley ball. Member of plant one’s Divisional base-ball club for two years, plant 
two’s for one year. Member of plant one’s Divisional basket-ball club one year 
and plant two’s one year. Member of 1926ers’ indoor ball club, Squadron Champions 
1925-1926. Runner-up in Goodyear hand-ball tournament 1926. 


“Cal” Rutan—indoor ball, foot-ball, basket-ball. Member of plant one’s 
Divisional basket-ball team 1923 and plant two’s 1925. Member of Kelly's 
Shamrocks foot-ball club 1925, and a member of 1926ers’ champion indoor ball 
club 1925-1926. 

Ed Climer—basket-ball, indoor ball. Member of plant one’s Divisional 
basket-ball club 1923, 1925, 1926 and plant two’s 1924. Member of championship 
1926ers’ indoor ball club, season 1925-1926. 


“Mack” McLaughlin—indoor ball and track. Member of our 1926 indoor 
ball championship team and placed in 100 yard dash at the 1926 class field meet 
held on Labor Day. 


Joe Stiles—indoor ball and base-ball. Member of Divisional base-ball team 
at plant one, two seasons and member of plant two's Divisional champions 1925. 
Played first base for our pennant winning indoor ball team 1925-1926. 


Our track team is a loyal bunch. Beyond that, there is not much to say. 
Led by McLaughlin, our captain, we attempted to muster together enough stars 
to win the class meet Labor Day, 1926. We didn’t. Aside from the sprint of form 
McLaughlin showed in the 100 yard dash and the noble effort of Huber on the 
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standing broad jump and Rutan, Collins and Royalty with the shot and discus, 
we were hopelessly outclassed. We did furnish men for every event, so the others 
could have an opponent, but we served only as pace setters for them to beat. 


We won second place in the relay for only three teams entered and one of them 
was disqualified. Easy money. Climer on the broad jump would have won, but 
he stopped in mid-air to argue with the judges and lost. ‘‘Red’’ Whittaker was 
knocked off in the cock fight before he could get his spurs to working. Even with 
all this hard luck we came in fourth finally and there were six teams out too. 


The best natured man in our group was “Bob” Collins. ‘‘Bob” would take a 
slap, kick or slam with a smile, if he thought he could help anyone else by doing so. 


Our dryest classmate was old “Bert” Prosser. He could listen to a good joke 
with a straight face and then laugh at the most serious conversation. 


Our best debator—Deacon Johnson—any subject, affirmative or negative, 
any time or place. Reason; none required. 


Our official broadcaster—Deifendorf. We can hear him talking now. 


Our best stallers and time-killers in school classes—Hudson and Allison. 
Many is the time they have saved us from embarrassment when we were not 
prepared, by their heated arguments which consumed all the class period. 


Our fashion-plate and Sheik—Verdon. The girls look, sigh, and pass on. 


Our wizard—J. A. Clark. He could sleep the entire time in the school class, 
yet if called on to answer a question, he always volunteered the correct information. 
We believe he had a wonderful sub-conscious mind. 


Our professional prize taker—“*Dick”’ Selover and family. Won a balloon ride, 
Labor Day, while his baby was taking first prize in a baby show and then at the 
picnic; his wife ran away with the first prize in the women’s race. 


Our prize salesman—King Taylor. He sold a ticket to our show to everyone, 
whether they could come or not, or whether they could hear or not, and he drew 
no color line. 


G.C&, 
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History of the Goodyear Flying Squadron 
Alumni Association 


HE beginning of the formation of the Goodyear Flying Squadron Alumni 

Association was the result of the adoption of the progressive Squadron 
policy evolved in November, 1923. This policy provided for the transfer of a grad- 
uate to production or staff departments within one year after graduation, except 
the first four Squadrons, Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4, better known as the “Backbone of 
the Squadron.” 

The Squadron having passed through the 1920 period of depression, which 
was a struggle for its very existence, had created a strong bond of fellowship 
which this policy would tend to destroy. 

It was at this time that Mr. A. E. Bosley, who was Representative of Plant 1 
Squadron, met in council with Mr. O. H. Loughman, who was Representative of 
Plant 2 Squadron, both of the Fifth Industrial Assembly, to consider what could 
be done to modify this tendency and to preserve the memories of our association 
on the Squadron. 

The meeting was called at the suggestion of Mr. Bosley and a tentative plan 
of the Alumni was outlined, whereupon Mr. Loughman drew a written plan from 
his pocket, which was almost identical with the verbal plan proposed by Mr. 
Bosley. It is interesting to note that both men had been thinking of the same 
subject and had arrived at the same conclusion. 

The plan was then outlined to Mr. H. L. Matti, General Foreman of the 
Squadron, for his approval. Mr. Matti was whole heartedly in favor of the plan 
and suggested that we submit it to Mr. F. A. Pierce, who was Personnel Manager 
at that time. Mr. Pierce was favorably inclined toward the plan, “‘but it is up to 
them to work it out,” he said. 

A mass meeting of all Squadron graduates was called on March 24, 1924, in 
the Goodyear Theatre. Mr. A. E. Bosley was chosen as temporary chairman. 
Mr. O. H. Loughman was then called upon to outline the plan of the proposed 
organization which was as follows: 

There has always been a strong feeling among the Squadron graduates 
that they should have a social organization of their own. More than ever 

has this been realized since our school is over, gym work has stopped, and 

the many recent transfers have gone through, causing us to lose the social 

contact we have enjoyed in the past. 

So, in order to hold together and keep alive the good fellowship of 

the Squadron; to keep in closer contact with each other for our better- 

ment; to help take care of the social welfare of ourselves and families; 

and to be better able to lend a helping hand to each other should we be in 

need, it is the wish of a considerable number of Squadron graduates that 

a permanent Alumni Association be formed. 

The plan was unanimously approved. Upon motion of Mr. C. A. Grant, 
and seconded by Mr. L. M. Henry, that “the chairman be empowered to appoint 
a committee, of seven including himself, to draft a constitution and by-laws.” 
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The committee was composed of the following: Messrs. O. H. Loughman, chair- 
man: L. O. Hills, J. T. Hower, C. A. Grant, L. M. Henry, B. A. Barr and A. E. 
Bosley. Before the close of this meeting one hundred twenty-six had expressed 
their willingness, in writing, to become members of this organization. 

On April 12, 1924, another meeting was called of those who signified their 
intentions of becoming members of the Alumni Association. The committee 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws submitted their report. After a 
few minor changes were made the report was adopted. 

On May 3, 1924, a meeting was called for the purpose of electing officers 
under the new constitution. The following men were elected: Messrs. W. E. 
Thomas, president; H. H. Burr, Vice-President; A. E. Bosley, Secretary; W. E. 
Balo, Treasurer; C. A. Grant, O. H. Loughman and J. L. Peters, Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

On May 13, 1924, the new officers were installed. The President appointed the 
following committees: Outlook, Messrs. T. B. Alspaugh, chairman, N. Showers, 
and H. Ensminger; Relief, F. E. Greely, chairman, L. M. Henry and J. T. Hower; 
Entertainment, A. B. Wearley, chairman, H. Comer and P. L. Fisher. 

After the organization had progressed for a time it was found necessary to 
broaden the scope of our constitution. Accordingly, on August 15, 1924, a revised 
constitution was adopted which was the result of the efforts of a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. E. R. Wolfe, chairman, W. E. Balo, T. B. Alspaugh, W. E. Thomas, 
O. H. Loughman and A. E. Bosley. 

The outstanding revision of the new constitution was vesting the power of 
the organization in a Central Committee composed of sixteen men elected from the 
membership. 

The high points of the constitution are as follows: The name, The Goodyear 
Flying Squadron Alumni Association. The motto is “Entre Nous.” The fiscal 
year shall be from the second Saturday in April at which time the Annual meeting 
shall be held. A semi-annual meeting is held on the second Saturday in October. 
It provides for honorary membership to be elected by the Central Committee 
three-fourths of the committee concurring. To become a member of the Alumni, 
only Squadron graduates having good moral character, a Squadron pin and diploma, 
are acceptable. The initiation fee is one dollar, but this fee shall not be charged 
to new graduates until they have been graduated two months. The dues are two 
dollars, payable annually in advance. 

Our social activities for the first year were two in number, a picnic at Brady 
Lake on September 7, 1924, and a family party in Goodyear Hall on Friday, 
March 27, 1925. At the annual picnic a diamond studded Squadron graduate 
pin was given away to the person holding the lucky number. This was adopted as 
a yearly custom. Mr. F. A. Pierce, presented the first pin. 

The second annual picnic was held at Wingfoot Lake on August 9, 1925. The 
diamond studded pin was presented by Mr. Eddie Thomas. 

The second annual family party was held in Goodyear Hall on March 13, 1926. 

The third annual picnic was held at Cady’s Park on August 8, 1926. The 
diamond studded pin was presented by Mr. C. C. Slusser. 
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At this writing our third annual family party is scheduled to be held February 
19, 1927, in Goodyear Hall. . 


The ending of the first year found the organization with a membership of one 
hundred eighty-one, ten of whom are non-resident and one honorary member, who 
is Mr. F. A. Pierce, formerly Personnel Manager of Goodyear. 


The officers elected to the Central Committee for the second year were: 
Messrs. O. H. Loughman, President; William Quillen, Vice-President; 2. 
Bosley, Secretary; W. E. Balo, Treasurer; W. G. Moye, Sergeant At Arms; C. A. 
Grant, Editor. The Committees were as follows: Membership, C. A. Grant, 
Chairman, T. B. Alspaugh, H. Ensminger, M. C. Roller and William Quillen; 
Entertainment, W. E. Thomas, Chairman, A. B. Wearley and C. H. Montgomery; 
Relief, J. B. Bugh, Chairman, T. A. Greeley and B. H. Read; Athletic, R. Y. 
Dunford. 


The second year ended with a membership of two hundred ninety, twenty-eight 
of whom are non-resident and two honorary members. Mr. P. W. Litchfield being 
made honorary member during the year. 


This year found us, comfortably situated, in a club room on the third floor of 


Goodyear Hall. 


The officers for the third year are: Messrs. A. E. Bosley, President; C. A. 
Grant, Vice-President; J. B. Bugh, Secretary; C. H. Montgomery, Treasurer; 
J. E. Hillock, Editor; W. O. King, Sergeant At Arms. The committees are as 
follows: Membership, Messrs. O. H. Loughman, Chairman, W. L. Master, W. E. 
Balo, W. M. Bugh and B. H. Read; Entertainment, C. A. Grant, Chairman, 
E. B. Jauchem and C. H. Montgomery; Relief, T. B. Alspaugh, Chairman, M. C. 
Roller and W. G. Moye; Athletic, A. J. Wiedinger, Chairman. 


We are now in the midst of the third year and all indications are that the close 
will find us equally as successful as the past two years. | 

Mr. E. J. Thomas has been elected to honorary membership recently making 
a total of three such members. 


At this writing an order has been placed for three hundred emblems, size 
six-sixteenths in diameter. The emblem is symbolic of the functions of the Squadron. 
It has the letters G. F. S. A. separated by the spokes of a wheel with a miniature 
winged foot set off from the center of the wheel. It is of fourteen karat gold. It 
has the patented safety clasp on the back. 

It is interesting to note that this is the only organization of Goodyear employees 
which permits non-residents to become members, thus carrying out the slogan 
“ONCE A SQUADRON MAN ALWAYS A SQUADRON MAN.” We now have 
members residing in eleven different states, reaching from coast to coast and one 
member in Canada. Although we are the youngest of Goodyear employees organ- 
izations we are now classed as the second largest. 

It is evident, from the work already accomplished, that the Goodyear Flying 
Squadron Alumni Association is fulfilling a need which has been wanting since the 
organization of the Squadron. There is every reason to believe that the Alumni 
will continue to grow stronger as the years roll on. 
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